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like. By and large, the Sophists did not pursue the natural science and cosmological
interests that had intrigued the Ionian philosophers of the sixth century. The Sophists
devoted themselves to man and his works, particularly his practical, political, and
intellectual pursuits.
It is of little moment to argue whether the Sophists were working at the
secondary level of education or higher education level. The point, 1 believe, is that
their influence as teachers and as spadeworkers in a variety of intellectual fields was
more important than the institutional forms they created. By the end of the fifth
century they had turned up so many ideas and elicited such enthusiasm for intellectual
affairs that a wave of educational institutionalization followed in the course of the
fourth century B.C. I count this as part of the florescence of educational development.
If the enthusiasm stimulated by the Sophists had not been put into organized form,
their civilizing effect might have been dissipated.
As it was, their rhetorical interest was captured in the establishment of rhetorical
schools, the most famous being founded in 392 B.C. by Isocratcs. Similarly, the
Sophists' interest in dialectics, flowing through the work of Socrates, combined with
the streams of interest in logic and mathematics to produce schools of philosophy,
notably the Academy of Plato in 387 B.C. and the Lyceum of Aristotle in 335 B.C.
Somewhat later and heralding a new direction for philosophy were the Garden of
Epicurus in 306 B.C., and the Stoa of Zeno in 301-300 B.C. These latter will be dealt
with in discussion of the dispersive period. As these schools of rhetoric and schools of
philosophy took organizational form in the fourth century B.C., they unmistakably
began to display what can reasonably be called "higher education."" The more or less
intermittent and informal methods of the Sophists had given way to regular institu-
tions of advanced education.
Thereupon a great tradition was launched that eventually swept into Western
civilization. In Plato's Academy and Aristotle's Lyceum the works of these philoso-
phers were handed down from generation to generation, and their teachings imprinted
on the mind of the Western world. The very names of these schools have been
preserved in the academies of France, England, and the United States and the lycees of
France, the Lyzeum of Germany, and the lyceums of the United States.
Plato's Academy gave itself largely to the study of philosophy (dialectics,
physics, metaphysics, ethics, politics, law, and literature) and of mathematics (arithme-
tic, geometry, music, and astronomy). The Lyceum carried on the tradition of
Aristotle's wide-ranging interests, including metaphysics, logic, aesthetics, ethics, poli-
tics, and rhetoric, but also a great emphasis upon the natural sciences (physics,
mechanics, meteorology, botany, zoology, anatomy, geography, geology, and medi-
cine.) Aristotle's work in the Lyceum led to the classifying and organizing of the major
disciplines of knowledge. Alexander the Great subsidized Aristotle's researches with
large grants of money, and many men were commissioned to gather scientific data for
Aristotle as they marched with Alexander's armies on their extensive campaigns in all
parts of his empire.
The schools of philosophy, more than the schools of rhetoric, began to take the
form of fraternal brotherhoods or teaching orders involving careful selection of
initiates, explicit regulations for a communal life, regular times and places for meeting